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Doing Your Part 


Employment Service, the EMPLOYMENT 
Service News has published, during the past 
4 years, a considerable mass of material on 
public employment service and related fields. 
During these years, thousands of new person- 
nel have entered the field of public employ- 
ment work. Some of these newer staff mem- 
bers may be familiar with only fairly recent 
issues of the News. 

The time is ripe for a restatement of edito- 
rial objectives, particularly for the benefit of 
newer personnel. The News, it is empha- 
sized, is the professional journal of personnel 
in the public employment service in the 
United States. As such, it belongs to every 
staff member connected with the Service. 

The Employment Service in this country is 
not the United States Employment Service in 
Washington; rather the Employment Service 
is, from coast to coast. the hundreds of local 
offices, which are in daily contact with the 
public, in a confederation of State-controlled 
Employment Services acting in cooperation 
with the United States Employment Service. 
In accord with these facts of organization, it is 
emphasized that the News, though published 
by the Federal organization, is not the mouth- 
piece of the administrative staff of the United 
States Employment Service in Washington. 
The News strives to be representative of 
what the Employment Service is doing and is 
attempting to do everywhere in the States 
and in the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii— 
from the largest metropolitan office operating 
through many divisions to the smallest branch 
office and the remotest itinerant-service point. 

It is hoped that, to a greater and greater 
extent, the major portion of articles published 
in the News will be written by local-office 
personnel. A few articles by the staff of the 
Federal Service and by administrative officers 
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of the various State Employment Services are 
desirable; but, in the main, it is hoped that 
personnel on the firing line—interviewers and 
managers who are in daily contact with appli- 
cants and employers—will submit unsolicited 
manuscripts through the proper administra- 
tive channels of the director of their State 
Employment Service to the editorial staff of 
the News. 

A career service in public employment work 
is becoming more and more an actuality. A 
professional organization of Employment 
Service people has existed for over 26 years 
in the International Association of Public 
Employment Services. The News, though in 
no way affiliated with that organization, is 
thoroughly in sympathy with its professional 
objectives. Membership in the association 
and an attitude that the News is the profes- 
sional journal of public employment service, 
will do much to foster a professional attitude 
and a Career service. 

In every local office there are unique meth- 
ods, refinements of standard procedure, and 
progressive techniques, which, although the 
local-office staff may not realize their import, 
are of national interest. Obviously the News 
cannot publish articles of purely local inter- 
est, but it does want and will print material 
which will be useful, instructive, and inspira- 
tional in all sections of the country. 

The News is your publication, your profes- 
sional journal. What it does or fails to do is 
largely up to you, as individual members of 
the Nation-wide Employment Service family. 
Your cooperation, your criticisms, your sug- 
gestions, your unsolicited articles will help to 
make it a better magazine. Let us have 
these from you. 


————— 


lth Cermua— 
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Trade Questions for 


Employment Offices 


By C. L. SHARTLE 
Chief, Worker Analysis Section, Division of Standards and Research, United States Employment Service 


66 HOSE were darned good questions they 

T asked me. They really hit the spot,” 
said a painter. 

“The first time I came here I was classed as 
a laborer. The interviewer couldn’t believe 
I was a bricklayer. Today he had some 
questions that I went over and I proved I 
was Okay,” remarked a bricklayer. 

“TI bet a pal of mine that I could get regis- 
tered as an auto mechanic, but they asked 
me questions about things I’d never heard of 
and I told the interviewer I’d lost my two 
bucks,”’ laughed a service-station attendant. 

These and similar statements have been 
heard in offices that are using the oral trade 
questions. 

There long has been a need for acceptable 
trade questions that have been proven valid 
by actual usage as a supplementary aid to 
the interview in classification and selection 
of applicants in public employment offices. 
The Division of Standards and Research of 
the United States Employment Service has 
developed questions for construction; found- 
ries; machine shops; hotels; restaurants; and 
maintenance, operation, and repair services. 
Questions are also in process of development 
for the laundry; cleaning, dyeing, and press- 
ing; baking; and woodworking industries. 
The questions are supplied to the operating 
offices only upon request from the State 
Services. Assistance is given to the State 
Services in introducing the specialized tech- 
niques that are essential for the proper use 
of the questions. 


Designed for Field Use 


The trade questions are not devised by a 
group of swivel-chair specialists sitting be- 


hind desks in administrative offices and 
arbitrarily dictating what they think might 
be useful and applicable. They are collected 
by men in the field centers of the United 
States Employment Service from highly 
skilled workers in the various trades, who are 
actually working at their respective jobs. 
The questions emanate from the field, are 
gathered in the field, and are designed ex- 
clusively for use in the field. Trade ques- 
tions for a given occupation are developed 
in one of the research centers and are then 
tried out in five or six other centers before 
they are released for practical application 
in employment offices. 

When a set of trade questions is to be 
developed at a research center, skilled 
workers, foremen, and supervisors most 
familiar with the occupation cooperate in 
preparing tentative questions. In devising 
these questions, care is taken to see that they 
are in a form that will be most useful for 
practical application. The wording of the 
questions must be in the language of the 
worker. Catch questions are always avoided. 
The questions must be specific enough so the 
answers are given in a word or two; other- 
wise there is difficulty in evaluating the 
answers. Questions with ‘“‘yes” or “no” 
answers or questions that can be easily 
guessed are avoided. Furthermore, the ques- 
tions must be related to an important ele- 
ment of the job and must be sufficiently 
difficult so that in general only persons who 
are skilled in the trade can give the correct 
answers. 

For example, a structural steel worker is 
asked, ‘‘What is an ‘old man’ used for?” 
The answer is, “Drilling holes.” ‘Old man” 
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in this case, is the bridgeman’s name for a 
small drill. 

A hotel storeroom man is asked, ‘ What 
does the ‘score’ mean in relation to butter?” 
He knows that “score”? means butter-fat 
content; but it is extremely unlikely that 
many people who do not handle foodstuffs 
would know what he was talking about if he 
used the term conversationally. 


Accuracy Verified Through Trial 


After the tentative questions are formulated 
at the research center, they are tried out in 
the community in cooperation with the 
skilled workers, apprentices, and helpers in the 
trade, and with individuals in closely related 
occupations. The questions that yield con- 
stant answers from skilled workers, and which 
seem to differentiate the apprentices and 
helpers and those in related occupations from 
the skilled workers, are kept, and the other 
questions are discarded. For a given occu- 
pation, a list of 60 or 70 apparently good 
questions is finally selected for try-out in the 
other research centers. This further try-out is 
also in cooperation with well-qualified work- 
ers in the trade, apprentices and helpers, and 
individuals in closely related occupations. 

The results from all the field centers are 
next studied, and the best questions are 
selected. Care is taken to eliminate ques- 
tions that are local and which do not apply 
to all the centers. A good question is usually 
one that is answered correctly by 80 or 90 
percent of the experts in the trade, by 30 or 
40 percent of the apprentices and helpers, 
and by not more than 8 or 10 percent of those 
in closely related occupations. A poor ques- 
tion is one that can be answered by as large 
a percentage of apprentices and helpers and 
persons in closely related occupations. The 
percentages obtained for each question are 
treated statistically to discover if the differ- 
ences are really significant or if they might 
be due largely to chance. 

The best questions are grouped into lists of 
15 questions each and are then ready for 
trial use in public employment offices. A 


list of 15 questions can be handled in an inter- 
view in from 3 to 8 minutes. 


Purpose of Questions 


The questions are designed solely to give 
additional information about the qualifica- 
tions of the applicant and are not intended 
in any way to replace any of the procedures 
that are a part of the regular interview. In 
general, it is recommended that the questions 
be used only in instances where the inter- 
viewer has some doubt about the proper 
classification of an applicant. 

Interviewers in reporting on the use of the 
material indicate that the questions are of 
assistance in checking the work history and 
in bringing out in detail the kinds of exper- 
ience the applicant has had. In filling orders 
for interstate clearance, questions have been 
used as a further check on the applicant’s 
qualifications before, he is sent a long dis- 
tance for filling a position. 


Questions Give Applicants More 
Consideration 


Generally the applicants report favorably 
on the questions, indicating that they feel 
they are being given more accurate considera- 
tion when they are asked questions about 
their experience that apply specifically to the 
types of work they have performed. 

The questions, in addition to their chief 
utility in the interview proper, are a mine of 
job information in condensed form, and a 
liberal education for each interviewer using 
them. They brief the high lights, tie in with 
the comprehensive job descriptions, and give 
the interviewer awareness of the salient 
characteristics inherent in each job. An in- 
terviewer, when familiar with the trade ques- 
tions, cannot help but have a talking familiar- 
ity with numerous jobs, which enables him to 
question the worker in his own language and 
classify him more accurately. 


Aids Interviewers to Improve Techniques 


In a number of instances interviewers have 
reported that the questions have uncovered 
their particular hunches as prejudices, An 
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applicant who is shy and apparently lacking 
in confidence in the interview sometimes is 
thought to be less skilled than an applicant 
who appears sure of himself and talks freely. 
In a number of instances on record the inter- 
viewers were surprised to find that certain 
applicants were better qualified than they 
had originally suspected, and that other ap- 
plicants who put up a good front were 
bluffers. 


The development of trade questions is only 
one phase of occupational research that is 
being carried on in the field centers. Tech- 
niques are being standardized to aid inter- 
viewers in the classification and referral of 
inexperienced applicants. Job descriptions 
are being developed, and studies are being 
made in an attempt to group occupations 
into families based upon common denomi- 
nators of worker skills and abilities. 


I. A. P. E. S. Executive Committee Meets 


By O. D. HoLienBeck 


Director, Veterans’ Placement Service, United States Employment Service, 
Member, Executive Committee, I. A. P. E. S. 


NX THE call of Byron Mitchell. president 
of the International Association of 
Public Employment Services, the executive 
committee of the association met recently in 
Washington. 

Plans were formulated for a systematic pro- 
gram of activity, to be climaxed by the 
annual convention in New Orleans next 
April. The immediate objective of the 
organization is to extend the membership to 
operating personnel in all the State Employ- 
ment Services. The director of the State 
Employment Service in each State will be 
contacted in the near future and requested 
to explain to his personnel the advantages of 
membership in this professional and techni- 
cal organization, which, for 26 years, has 
promoted the improvement of public em- 
ployment service. 

As a result of a new policy that offers 
membership for one dollar a year, the 
membership now stands at the highest point 
in the history of the organization. Mrs. 
Abby L. Wilder, director of the New Hamp- 
shire State Employment Service, reports 100 
percent membership in that State. The 
Connecticut State Employment Service re- 
ports nearly that total. State chapters of the 
I. A. P. E. S. have been organized in Con- 


necticut and New Hampshire and will do 
much to raise to even higher levels the pro- 
fessional standards for Employment Service 
personnel in these States. 

An innovation in the policies of the I. A. 
P. E. S. is regional conferences. Plans are 
being formulated by Leonard J. Maloney, 
director of the Connecticut State Employ- 
ment Service and a member of the executive 
committee of the association, to hold a New 
England regional conference in Connecticut 
in the near future. 

To carry on the work of the association 
and to perfect the plans initiated during the 
September meeting, the executive commit- 
tee will meet again in November. The 
prospects are that the annual convention in 
New Orleans next April will be an outstand- 
ing success, considering the attention being 
devoted to details this far in advance. 

Doctors, lawyers, teachers, and other pro- 
fessional workers have their professional and 
technical societies. A career service in 
public employment work is now an actuality, 
and personnel in the State Employment 
Services, as they become more and more 
conscious of the increasing specialization of 
their work, will look to the I. A. P. E. S. for 
professional leadership. 
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Field Visits: 
Who Should Be Contacted First? 


Part I—THE ORGANIZATION HEAD 
By C. H. BENNETT 


Mr. Bennett is the division head of the Public Relations Division at the District of Columbia 
Employment Center 


N OVERWHELMING majority of business 
A organizations have no personnel de- 
partment, or no one whose duties are con- 
fined exclusively to personnel administration. 
The authority to hire and fire is usually 
vested in the owner of the business or in the 
highest ranking officer. 

A natural approach for an Employment 
Service representative who is making an 
initial visit to either a large or small company 
is therefore to ask permission to see the person 
who is in charge of that company. Assuming 
that the company has never been visited and 
has never used the local employment office, 
arguments supporting this approach are 
valid even though the company has an estab- 
lished personnel department. 

A company that has never used the Service 
because of lack of knowledge of its existence 
must of necessity be convinced that the local 
employment office could be profitably used 
before any radical change will be made in its 
existing methods. Logically the person whose 
approval and support will be most beneficial 
is the active head of the company. A sug- 
gestion from him to the personnel officer of 
his company that the Employment Service 
be given favorable consideration not only 
breaks down any possible resistance but also 
constitutes the preferred means of introduc- 
tion to the personnel officer. 

The decentralized employment authority 
that exists in many organizations makes it 
advisable to obtain the permission of the 


heads of these organizations before con- 
sulting department heads who have authority 
to employ. - ; 

The hotel industry offers a good example of 
decentralization. Each department head has 
authority to employ his own personnel; yet it 
has been demonstrated through our office in 
the District of Columbia that greater coop- 
eration has resulted between the department 
heads and the D. C. Employment Center 
when the permission of the hotel manager 
was obtained before any attempt was made 
to encourage these various department heads 
to use our office. 

Assume that a company does not use the 
Service because it feels that we are incapable 
of providing assistance. That feeling may be 
personal with the head of the employment 
department or with the head of the com- 
pany. If it is with the latter, he undoubtedly 
is the one who should be visited to correct 
any erroneous opinion that he might have 
and to leave a favorable impression with him. 
If the head of the personnel department 
thinks that our Service is inadequate, that 
feeling will be more easily dispelled through 
a favorable attitude on the part of the head 
of the company than through an attempt of 
the field visitor materially to change the 
opinion of the personnel officer. 

Another reason why a company might not 
use the Service is a satisfaction on the part 
of the company with its present system and 
reluctance on the part of the employing 
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officer to change that system. Some em- 
ploying officers, through lack of understand- 
ing of our functions, might consider our 
Service a competitor. A visit to the head of 
the company to assure him that we can only 
supplement his personnel department, not 
supplant it, gives a more accurate apprecia- 
tion of our objectives and helps create a 
favorable relationship with the personnel 
department. 


Opponents of this method of approach will 
object principally because they feel that 
heads of personnel departments will resent 
their not being consulted first. Our ex- 
perience has demonstrated that an original 
interview with the head of an organiza- 
tion, strengthens rather than weakens our 
position, and there has been no evidence 
of resentment or prejudice as a result of this 
approach, 


Part II.—THE EMPLOYMENT MANAGER 
By GeorceE H. STone 


Mr. Stone is the manager of the Bridgeport office of the Connecticut State Employment Service 


MPORTANT in the successful operation of a 
I public employment service is a_ well- 
planned and systematic program of field 
visiting. Much of the success of a visiting 
program hinges upon the person who is con- 
tacted in the first visit. There is some differ- 
ence of opinion as to which member of an 
organization should be approached. 

Some field men have the opinion that the 
contact should be made directly with the 
head of the concern. The reason for this 
assumption is that, if the value of the Service 
can be made apparent to the organization 
head, he will see that his subordinate, in 
charge of employment, will be instructed to 
use it. Others have the opinion that the 
chances of getting full cooperation are 
much better if the contact is made first with 
the employment manager, or the person in 
charge of hiring and firing. Many years of 
experience as an employment manager with 
large organizations, a close association with 
both employment and plant executives, and 
nearly 5 years of experience in field work 
have demonstrated to me that the chances for 
ultimate success are far greater if the first 
contact is made with the person who is 
charged with the recruiting of personnel for 
his organization. Of course, this approach 
applies to an organization large enough to 
maintain an employment department or to 
one which delegates the work to one person, 





With the small employer or organization 
where the foremen or department heads do 
the hiring for their own particular depart- 
ments, and the head of the concern takes 
active part in the routine work of his plant, 
the contact should be made with the owner 
or manager. 

The manager of a large organization is a 
rather busy person; and, while he dictates 
the policies and the operation of his company, 
he has neither the time nor inclination to 
bother with routine of this kind. It is left 
almost entirely to the head of each depart- 
ment, and his recommendations are usually 
accepted without question. The employ- 
ment manager is given instructions dealing 
with certain fundamental policies, and his 
main job is to see that the plant is promptly 
supplied with efficient and qualified labor 
when it is needed. As long as he uses legiti- 
mate means to recruit this labor, his chief 
rarely interferes with his program. In in- 
stances where it is necessary for the employ- 
ment manager to obtain approval from his 
management before the Service can be used, 
he can do a far better job in selling the idea 
than the field visitor possibly can hope to do 
after he has been convinced of the value of 
that service. His relationship is much closer 
and his recommendations are most likely to 
be accepted. 

It is human nature for a person to be zealous 
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on his job, particularly if he is handling it 
successfully. It is also human nature for him 
to appreciate a recognition of his position. 
Approaching him as the person who decides 
whether his company will avail themselves 
of the service that you are offering, appeals 
to him; and this approach will go a long way 
toward obtaining the cooperation the field 
visitor is seeking. Unfortunately there are 
still some employment men who harbor a 
suspicion that the public employment service 
is trying to usurp some of their prerogatives. 
Where a feeling of this kind exists, it is liable 
to be more keenly felt if the visitor comes to 
him after talking with the man higher up, 
rather than if the approach had been direct. 
A recognition of his position and his authority 


appeals to him and will facilitate a successful 
cooperation. 

A salesman selling goods makes his ap- 
proach to the purchasing agent, a traffic 
salesman to the traffic manager, the advertis- 
ing salesman to the advertising manager, the 
machine and tool salesman to the head of the 
mechanical department. Rarely do they 
attempt to approach the general manager; 
and when they do, the probability is that they 
will be referred to the department head who 
handles that phase of the business. If this is 
business practice, why is it not logical to 
assume that the field visitor who is selling the 
employment service should also approach the 
person charged with the recruitment of labor 
for the organization on which he is calling? 


Contacts by Direct Mail 


By CresTeR W. WILLIAMS 
Manager, Newport District Office, Rhode Island State Employment Service 


ONTACTING employers, — establishing 
C good will, and at the same time ad- 
vertising the Employment Service to the 
residents of a community by means of 
individually addressed letters have been given 
a thorough trial by the Newport district 
office of the Rhode Island State Employment 
Service. 

The most important reason that prompted 
a direct-mail campaign was that our regular 
schedule of personal visits to employers had 
been seriously curtailed because of the 
activities of registering applicants for unem- 
ployment compensation benefit payments. 


Local Seasonal Activity 


The Newport district has very little indus- 
try. It serves an area in which job oppor- 
tunities are very difficult to find during the 
fall and winter months. With the advent 
of spring, the situation changes: Estates are 
prepared for occupancy; gardeners are 
sought; fishermen, cooks, waitresses, and 


waiters are in demand. In fact, nearly all 
of the occupational classifications found in 
the summer resorts along the New England 
coast will be represented in our openings 
and placements. 

The Director of the Rhode Island State 
Employment Service approved the direct- 
mail campaign. It was thought best to send 
the letters to every person listed in the New- 
port city directory with the exception of 
persons who were registered with us for 
employment. This policy necessitated check- 
ing each name in the city directory against 
our master file. 

The following letter was then sent to resi- 
dents of Newport: 


The Rhode Island State Employment Service has 
established an office in Newport which is competent 
to assist you as an employer in the finding of workers 
with the minimum of effort and a maximum of assur- 
ance as to their fitness for the jobs. 

The files of this Service represent a fair cross section 
of the manpower in this district—from the skilled, 
technical, and professional group to workers of less 
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skill. This Service is essentially a community center 
where workers may register their talents and where 
employers may readily find them. Its value to New- 
port will increase in direct proportion to the number 
of people using it. 

Perhaps you need a maid, a cook, or a housekeeper 
for your home, or, possibly, a thoroughly competent 
secretary, or a young girl for general office work. 
Maybe there are odd jobs of painting or carpentry 
that you are planning to have done. If so, we urge 
you to call this office and let us serve you. 


Preparing the Letters 


Originally it was intended that each letter 
should be individually typed and signed. It 
was desirable to get as far away as possible 
from both the typical form-letter idea and 
make-up, the purpose being to eliminate the 
customary fate of most form letters—the 
wastebasket. There was no intention of 
sending a different letter to each individual, 
but simply that it not smack of form. 

Through the courtesy of the National 
Youth Administration, six youths who were 
experienced typists were obtained. Work 
was started April 1, and because we wanted to 
have the bulk of 3,000 letters in the mail by 
May 1, it became advisable to change from 
an individually typed letter to a mimeo- 
graphed one. 


Letters to Estate Superintendents 


The mimeographed letter brought many 
job openings from individuals who had not 
previously contacted us for applicants. Be- 


cause of the excellent results of the mimeo- 
graphed letter, it was agreed to contact all 
the superintendents of Newport’s 269 estates 
by means of individually typed letters. 

The following letter was sent: 

The Rhode Island State Employment Service has 
registered many competent industrious men who are 
seeking work. Some are highly skilled gardeners, 
some are laborers. Most of them have had many 
years of experience. 

When in need of a man for any task, whether it 
be for one day’s work or for the season, please feel 
free to call on us. There is no charge either to you 
or to the person seeking work. Referrals are made 
on an “ability to do the work” basis and the decision 
rests with you. 


Evaluation of Results 

In no way is the direct-mail contact a 
substitute for personal visits by field repre- 
sentatives. It can be safely said, however, 
that the results from the two letters do show 
an additional coverage of employers not 
easily accessible for field visiting. 

Three months after the dispatching of the 
initial letters, openings were received from 
persons who either kept the letter or our 
telephone number and address. 

A direct-mail campaign can be a very 
valuable medium in reaching the employing 
public and at the same time can instill into 
nearly every citizen in the community the 
idea that the Employment Service is leaving 
no stone unturned in its efforts to “match 
jobs and men.” 


Farm Placement Survey Released 


The Texas State Employment Service has recently released a “Survey of Farm 
Placement in Texas.” It presents the complete picture of the operation and 
development of the Farm Placement Service in Texas in the organization of the 
labor market during the years 1936 and 1937. 

Compact and well written, the “Survey” may prove a model for studies made by 
other State Employment Services. It traces the history of the farm-placement service 
from its establishment in 1919 to the present. 

As Suggestions (Texas State Employment Service weekly bulletin) summarizes: 
“... the ‘Survey’ goes straight into the heart of the agricultural labor problem 
itself, into the how, and where, and why of the farm placements made by Texas 


employment offices in 1936 and 1937.” 
93987—38——2 
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A Placement Service for Teachers 


By ELEANoR G. SuUTTLE 


Junior Interviewer, South Dakota State Employment Service 


E Teachers’ Placement Division of 
| the South Dakota State Employment 
Service developed from the need for a 
centralized non-fee-charging professional 
placement service to serve teachers and the 
employing school officials in the matter of 
credential assembly and referrals. A State- 
wide survey in 1936 covering the salaries of 
nearly 6,000 public-school teachers in South 
Dakota revealed that the majority received 
less than $1,200 a year. 

Teachers can ill afford the expense of 
personal contacts in search of teaching 
positions, or the cost of securing a teaching 
position through a fee-charging agency. 
Employing officials did not have access to 
a State-wide placement bureau that could 
serve all schools, all teachers, and all fields 
of education in the State. Teachers did not 
have the facilities of a noncommission bureau 
where they might enroll regardless of where 
they had received their training. It was the 
enthusiastic sentiment of teachers and ad- 
ministrators, who were asked for their re- 
actions, to a professional placement service 
of this type, that carried us “over the hill” 
in establishing a teachers’ placement division 
that would be the life line between the teacher 
and the job. 

A central office in the State administrative 
office of the South Dakota State Employment 
Service was thought preferable to detailing 
this specialized work to each district and 
branch office in the State. Teachers are 
aware that they are not restricted to vacancies 
received from just the area served by their 
district offices but will be considered for 
vacancies in every part of the State. It is 
reassuring to the superintendents and school- 
board members that, when referrals are 





made, they receive the best selection of 
applicants available for their particular 
vacancy from the entire State. 


Special Registration Form 


When the division was established in 
December 1936 the first problem was that 
of forms, a special problem because of the 
individual requirements of the work and 
the complete records required by employing 
school officials. Credential and registration 
forms were graciously supplied by the various 
teacher placement bureaus over the United 
States. From these samples the present 
registration card and credential materials, 
embodying the best features of each of those 
submitted, were drawn up. Valuable sug- 
gestions and criticisms for the preparation of 
the form were made by the leading educators 
of South Dakota. 

In January 1937 every public school 
teacher in the State received pamphlets and 
other material, which told them of the func- 
tions and objectives of the division; that it 
was a Service operating in their behalf, at no 
cost to them or to school administrators. 
The teachers were advised that there were 
no registration fees, no forwarding service 
charges, no referral charges, no commissions 
on salaries, and stated that application forms 
could be secured through the central office 
of the Teachers’ Placement Division. Simul- 
taneously, letters explaining the Teachers’ 
Placement Division were sent to all superin- 
tendents and school boards announcing the 
establishment of the Service and inviting 
them to request referrals for any vacancies 
that occurred. 

In order to cooperate with school bureaus 
and to avoid duplication, the division re- 
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quires 2 years of experience of the teachers 
graduated from South Dakota schools who 
wish to enroll. School-placement bureaus 
have a first duty to each year’s graduates, 
and teachers who have been in the profession 
for a length of time either resort to the 
“‘grapevine” or depend upon fee agencies. 
Thus it is the experienced teachers who need 
this service. 


Problems of First Year 


The enthusiasm which the Teachers’ Place- 
ment Division was accorded made us feel 
that our first year of operation would be suc- 
cessful, but we had not foreseen the detail 
and minor difficulties that had to be sur- 
mounted before the division could stand as a 
recognized professional placement service. 
School administrators in sympathy with the 
Teachers’ Division had to oe convinced that 
our files were the most representative source 
of teacher credentials and that we were 
capable of selecting qualified teachers. It 
was necessary to prove to the teachers that 
school administrators would avail themselves 
of our facilities by soliciting our selections for 
vacancies. 

A previous attempt to operate a non-fee- 
charging placement bureau through the 
State department of public instruction had 
failed several years before; and it was thought 
by some that, if men familiar with the teach- 
ing profession could not make a success of 
placement work through the State depart- 
ment of public instruction, surely the State 
Employment Service, a neophyte in the spe- 
cialized work of teacher placement, would 
probably not fare any better, and possibly 
not so well. The difference in success may 
have been our placement techniques—place- 


ment was our business; teaching had been 
theirs. 


The spring months of 1937 proved that it 
was the key year for inaugurating the Teach- 
ers’ Placement Division. Not in 16 years had 
there occurred such a turn-over in the teach- 
ing profession; and this situation was as true 
in South Dakota as it was throughout the 
United States. The shortage of teachers in 


South Dakota encouraged superintendents 
and school boards to seek the aid of every 
bureau or agency engaged in teacher place- 
ment. 


Occupational Range of Applicants 


By March the number of enrollments was 
impressive, and it was interesting to note 
that superintendents were the first to register. 
Approximately 400 teachers were enrolled 
during the spring months. This total pre- 
sented a fine cross section of every type of 
teacher candidate and the register grew 
steadily. We found that there were appli- 
cants for every type of vacancy from a rural 
position to a superintendency. The super- 
intendents gave a fairly good response to the 
form letters we had mailed seeking vacancies, 
and we were able to make referrals for a 
number of vacancies in South Dakota. The 
division was encouraged by the number of 
callers at the office—both teachers and super- 
intendents and even school-board members. 
Placements the first year were not as numer- 
ous as had been hoped, but with the knowledge 
and background gained, the division keenly 
anticipated the season of 1938. Preparations 
were begun at once for the second year. We 
were equipped with rich experience, an 
enrollment of 1,100 teachers who had been 
pleased with the Service, superintendents and 
school boards satisfied with its efficiency, 
publicity that had been far-reaching, and a 
general feeling in the teaching profession 
of our permanency. 

Placement of teachers is seasonal; the 
winter - months—the in-between season— 
offer opportunity for revision of forms, for 
new teacher contacts, for publicity cam- 
paigns through newspaper articles, radio 
broadcasts, and field visiting. It was found 
that many changes could be made to improve 
credential forms to include an even more 
complete record and present a better picture 
of a teacher’s qualifications. Probably the 
most general comment of encouragement was 
made in regard to the credential forms that 
had been developed. Employing officials 
were gratified to use credentials that were 
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complete and yet arranged so that each point 
to be considered should be easily found. 


Complete Coverage Sought 


When preparing for new teacher contacts, 
the division contacted the clerks of every 
school board for lists of their teaching staffs. 
In this second-year contact with the clerks 
we were favored with almost immediate 
response; they recognized the division and 
were eager to give the desired information. 
With these lists we reached the faculty of every 
school, advising the teachers what they could 
expect from the Service, and their responsibil- 
ities to the division if they wished to enroll. 

A field-visiting program was inaugurated, 
and a member of the State administrative 
office called on the 319 4-year accredited 
high schools. Cards pertinent to teacher- 
placement activity were drawn up to record 
living conditions; travel connections; teacher 
activity in the community; the size, condition, 
and equipment of the school building; school 
activities; teaching staff; extracurricular 
activities; and the certain little preferences 
shown in each city for the type of teacher 
preferred. Teachers’ Placement Division 
placards were an effective, continuous re- 
minder on the faculty bulletin boards after the 
visit to the school had been made. These 
visits proved invaluable for their friendships, 
and the information obtained enabled us to 
make better referrals in every instance. 

During the publicity campaign, a member 
from the administrative office spoke when- 
ever possible on programs at county institutes 
and educational meetings over the State. At 
the annual gathering of the South Dakota 
Educational Association a booth was main- 
tained for the Teachers’ Placement Division. 
News articles and radio broadcasts from 
different cities in the State were instrumental 
in keeping our division before the public. 


Naturally, the unusual turn-over of 1937 
in the teaching profession has not occurred 
this year. The number of reported vacancies 
has been comparable, however, because of 
the additional number of superintendents 
and school boards who have availed them- 
selves of division facilities, because of satis- 
faction with past service. Better types of 
registrants were enrolling. We were reaching 
the larger schools in the State in registrations, 
vacancies, and placements. 

By August 1, 1938, the active file showed 
1,200 registrations: 128 superintendents, 104 
high-school teachers, and 567 grade-school 
teachers. Of the 95 placements that had 
been verified thus far in the season, there 
were 8 superintendencies, 7 principalships, 
42 high-school positions, 31 grade positions, 
and 7 rural positions. In order to maintain 
this service, it has been necessary to employ 
2 staff members. During the busy season 
from March through September, 3 N. Y. A. 
typists alternate to assist with the clerical 
load. 


Interstate Participation 


Mention should be made of the conference 
held in November 1937 at Sioux City, Iowa. 
Teacher-placement supervisors from the pub- 
lic employment services of Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Nebraska, and South Dakota attended to 
exchange ideas for the purpose of increasing 
the efficiency of teacher placement and make 
plans for cooperative operation. The con- 
vention was an important advance toward 
the horizon of greater public service because 
of the wholehearted participation of the 
delegates. They realized that the teachers 
comprise one of the largest professional 
groups and if properly served could be of 
infinite value to the success of the Nation- 
wide Employment Service. 


Under any circumstances, when an employer asks to have references checked or investigated, every 
effort should be made to comply with the request. If we are to build and maintain the goodwill of both 
employer and employee, we must first earn the right to this “goodwill,” without which the Service cannot 
live. Only by satisfactory placements can we hope to accomplish this—Mrs. Abby L. Wilder, Director 
of the New Hampshire State Employment Service, in “The Director’s Message,” New Hampshire Employment 


Service Digest, August 1938. 
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The Circles Tell the Story 


By Henry S. BLOKER 


Commercial Division, Tennessee State Employment Service, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


N ANALYsIs of canceled orders prompted 
Aa: commercial division of the Chatta- 
nooga office to inaugurate a reference-check- 
ing procedure designed to eliminate major 
obstacles in the sometimes long and tortuous 
path from job opening to verified placement. 

The two principal causes of canceled open- 
ings were found to be: (1) Employers were 
unable to secure complete and accurate in- 
formation concerning an applicant’s previous 
employment; (2) our own efforts to obtain 
references on applicants selected for referral 
often caused much delay, especially when 
they entailed correspondence with out-of- 
townemployers. In the meantime the vacan- 
cies were very often filled through other 
sources, sometimes with the identical ap- 
plicants we had planned to refer. 

Reliable references, we believe, are just as 
necessary in placement work as a customer’s 
credit report is toa merchant. Knowing the 


accepted reliability of credit reports, we 
sought to develop a reference form that would 
be sufficiently comprehensive and informa- 
tive so that it would be regarded with the 
same degree of confidence by prospective 
employers. 

The chances of attaining our objective de- 
pended upon how well we could unify and 
simplify the essential information to be re- 
quested, the form such a questionnaire should 
take, and our ability to justify the existence 
of the standardized form. 

A close check was kept on all orders re- 
ceived by the commercial division and also 
those taken by the field contact personnel. 
Special emphasis was placed on gathering in- 
formation that would give us definite ex- 
amples of qualities or traits observed by em- 
ployers when interviewing new applicants 
and in rating their present employees. The 
traits most frequently mentioned and ob- 








COMMERCIAL TENNESSEE STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE NO FEE CHARGE TO 

INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYER OR EMPLOYE 

prot 123 EAST NINTH STREET, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. PHONE 6/8140 
CONFIDENTIAL REFERENCE 

plead WORMS owikie ener a ea SWAN sa Gis ole wae ONIeIN ae aie Ces » formerly employed by you as ............020ee00: 

part time full time until ............ for .... years and .... months, has registered with this agency 


for employment. Please encircle each number as you found the applicant. Interpretation of code: 1. Ex- 
cellent; 2. Average; 3. Poor; 4. No record. Please correct employment record if misstated: ............ 


eee e eee ee ee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee EEE HEHEHE EEE EEE HEHEHE HHH HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEH HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE 


Attendance. ....csccccce 1 2 3 4 Speedinwork.. 1 2 3 4 Encircle reason for leaving: 
0 ee err 1 2 3 4 Accuracy...... 22? 4 . Quit—Better job. 
ee 1 2 3 4 Cooperation.... 1 2 3 4 . Quit—Dissatisfaction. 
PGE s 6 vv esicnns ces 1 2 3 4 Judgment..... 123 4 - Quit—No reason. 


Handled money: Yes. No. Honest: Yes. No. 
Willingness to work overtime......... tases 
Would you reemploy applicant....... Yes. No. 

It is agreed that the information on this report will Name ............cccceeeeececeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


be kept from the applicant. 


. Layoff—Job discontinued. 


1 

2 

3 

4. Lavoff—No work. 

5 

6. Discharged (reason): 
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served were used in constructing our form, 
assuming that an emp oyer would readily co- 
operate and welcome the opportunity to 
express himself on a form which saved him 
time. 


Framing the Questionnaire 


After deciding upon the informatiqn most 
essential, we were faced with the problem of 
framing the questionnaire in such a form that 
employers would be accurate and consistent 
in their interpretation of its contents. 

Many motives entered into the preparation 
of the form. It was to be a convenience to 
employers and to the Service; a professional 
aid in assisting the Employment Service to 
record the employer’s judgment. We be- 
lieved, also, that the form would impress em- 
ployers with the thorough and systematic man- 
ner in which we approached this problem. 

The form assumed its present construction 
‘through a number of revisions, which were 
found necessary after an analysis of hundreds 
of returned references. Nothing was added 
or deleted, but a new arrangement in 
blocking solved the problem of partially 
completed references. 

The uniform method of rating, the com- 
parative ease in checking this information, 
and the ability to visualize the whole report 
at a glance provide one of the most practical 
forms we have ever used, and it has the 
quality of being all-inclusive as a reference. 

The form was made the same size as an 
application card to permit filing behind the 
commercial and professional registration 
card (Form U. S. E. S. 311) or being en- 
closed in any proposed folder application 
similar to the junior registration card (Form 
U. S. E. S. 317). Vertical filing is possible 
and more practicable with a form of this 
size, and the reference is easily accessible 
when filed in the same cabinet that contains 
the applications. Placement work is speeded 
when all tools used are readily available. 

The top part of the form is completed by 
the interviewer, who also records the em- 
ployer’s name and address on the reverse side. 
The field contact division is notified imme- 





diately if the date of separation indicates 
there might still be an opening with the 
applicant’s most recent employer. If, how- 
ever, weeks or months have elapsed since 
separation, the form is not routed through 
the field contact division until it is returned 
by the employer. The completed form will 
give us the name of the proper person to 
contact, one who will assist us in obtaining 
entree into that plant or office. Then, too, 
certain characteristics concerning an em- 
ployer and his company can be detected in 
the way he handles his references. This in- 
formation is a valuable aid in contact and 
placement work. 


Reference Form a Double Check 


As a check’on interviewing, the form has 
proved itself to be of great value. A close 
study was made of completed references 
where more than one (three are sent in all 
possible instances) had been returned on the 
same applicant, and a comparison revealed 
a remarkable consistency in the numbers 
circled. We thought that evidence in itself 
was a convincing argument to advance for 
the continued use and reliability of the form. 
But when these reports agreed with the 
objective picture of the applicant in the 
comments and the occupational classifica- 
tions of the interviewer, it was proof indeed 
that a thorough job of interviewing was being 
done and our references were usable. 

We are not inclined to believe that this 
form has reached a point of perfection, for 
constant research is being made as new prob- 
lems and solutions are discovered. But we 
do believe its construction is_ practical, 
broad, and sound, permitting a reasonably 
accurate interpretation of any employer’s 
judgment, and one that can be uniformly 
measured and expressed. 

One employer made use of the space on the 
reverse side of a completed form to remark, 
“The circles tell the story,” and heavily 
underscored each word. We believe that 
statement expresses the attitude of employers 
and the commercial division in recognizing 


the validity of our form. 
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Vocational Rehabilitation for 
Pennsylvania’s Disabled 


By I. A. Karam 


Veterans’ Placement Representative for Pennsylvania 


Eprtor’s Note.—The Bureau of Rehabilitation of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is one 
of the most progressive departments of its kind in the United States. Mr. Karam, in the following 
article, discusses the efforts of the bureau to train and prepare physically handicapped individuals 


for employment. 


HE Bureau of Rehabilitation is a service 
Briones established in 1919 to aid 
persons disabled by industrial injury to return 
to employment. The disabled victims of the 
World War made all nations realize more 
than ever before the difficulties of persons 
who are handicapped. Victims of industrial 
injury and other accidents outnumber the 
war injured, approximately 1,000 permanent 
disabilities resulting from industrial injury 
in Pennsylvania annually. 

In 1921 the law creating the bureau was 
broadened to include certain other handi- 
capped residents of Pennsylvania. The law 
permitted the use of Federal funds that were 
made available by the National Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1920, by which provisions are 
made for allocating these funds according to 
the population of the States, and requiring 
an equal expenditure by the affiliated States 
themselves. In 1937-38 over $373,000 was 
spent from these joint funds, supplemented 
by private contributions. From the best in- 
formation at hand, it is estimated that there 
are about 12,000 persons needing the services 
of this bureau. 


How Handicapped Cases Originate 


Local employment office workers, in carry- 
ing out the normal functions of registration 
and placement, are confronted with problem 
cases of some of their disabled registrants 
that impel them to make statements or 
reports indicating that the degree of employ- 


ability is very small because of a physical 
handicap. The following are excerpts taken 
from reports on such cases: 

Because of his physical disability, Mr. T can do 
only very light work, and for persons of this type it is 
very difficult to find employment. 

Mr. D is a disabled veteran with dependents, 
having defective eyesight and being slightly hard of 
hearing. Up to the present time it has been quite 
difficult to find suitable employment, and we have 
not been able to place him. 

In view of Mr. K’s disability, it is difficult to predict 
possibilities of placement, but we will certainly con- 
tinue to try to assist him. 


These individuals serve as a direct challenge 
to the Employment Service in its sincere 
desire to place at the disposal of all applicants 
in need of gainful employment a medium 
through which their desires may become 
realities. They call for the best efforts of 
each and every member of public agencies 
that serve those who make demands for aid, 
particularly those within the category of the 
handicapped. Employment Services are 
daily placing people whose minor disabilities 
do not seriously affect their employability. 
However, when circumstances such as those 
cited impel the local office to report that 
placement of the handicapped individual is 
problematical, it is fortunate that, in Pennsyl- 
vania, we can call upon our Bureau of Re- 
habilitation for assistance. Their accom- 
plishments have increased with the expansion 
of the Service, and many of those benefited 
unhesitatingly permit their own experiences 
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to be discussed in public in the hope of 
stimulating an added interest in this service 
bureau which is dedicated to serve those 
whose livelihood has been interrupted by 
physical handicaps. 


Individual-Case Studies Made 


The bureau is staffed by those specialized 
in placing with employers, not groups of 
physically handicapped job seekers but in- 
dividuals. Experience obtained from devot- 
ing years to the work has determined that 
each case merits separate study and handling. 
The service is necessarily an individual-case 
procedure for the simple reason that each 
case differs from every other in age, nature, 
and extent of disability, education, expe- 
rience, and environment. 

Vocational rehabilitation is necessary be- 
cause physical disability frequently results in 
the loss of earning capacity and thus in the 
inability of the person affected to meet his 
social and financial obligations in the 
community. It is necessary as a_ social 
service because, even under favorable cir- 
cumstances, the disabled person is generally 
unable to prepare himself for, and secure by 
his own unaided efforts, employment in 
competition with physically normal workers. 
Under these conditions the objective of such 
a service is to provide proper assistance in 
the way of counsel and advisement, training, 
and such other aids as will enable the handi- 
capped person to enter upon that particular 
occupation that, as it appears on a case 
survey of all the facts, will best fit his indi- 
vidual mental, physical, and personal char- 
acteristics. 


Referrals to the Rehabilitation Bureau 


A person’s name may be referred to the 
Rehabilitation Bureau from many sources. 
The principal one is the department’s own 
Bureau of Workmen’s Compensation, which 
refers names of persons whose accident 
reports indicate an injury serious enough to 
prevent return to former employment. Claim 
adjusters of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Bureau also call attention to cases needing 





aid of some sort. Many persons write in to 
the bureau upon learning of its functions, or 
apply in person to one of the eight offices 
that are conveniently distributed throughout 
Pennsylvania. Other sources are veterans’ 
and labor organizations, physicians, em- 
ployers, friends, hospitals, social agencies, 
community service organizations, educa- 
tional institutions, field representatives of 
the department, and cases referred by the 
Employment Service. 

These cases, regardless of origin, are then 
submitted to the central or administrative 
office of the State Bureau of Rehabilitation 
for determination of eligibility and feasibility 
for vocational readjustment. If the case is 
acceptable under the regulations of the bu- 
reau, it is then referred to the nearest field 
office, and at the same time a registration 
form is sent to the person by mail to save 
funds for direct work. Properly filled out, 
this form gives the bureau the preliminary 
information necessary to determine whether 
it is likely that the applicant is under the 
jurisdiction of the bureau and can be helped 
by its services. It might be said at this time 
that the bureau is majoring with younger 
groups since they are more susceptible to 
training. About 60 to 65 percent of the cases 
handled are of disease and public accident 
origin, while the remainder are due to indus- 
trial accidents. Only industrial accident 
cases may be provided with board and lodg- 
ing expense while the person is being trained 
at a point remote from his legal residence. 
Other disability cases, such as veterans whose 
handicaps resulted from war service, are fre- 
quently aided by local veterans’ groups, civic 
associations, and so forth. During the past 
fiscal year a considerable sum was obtained 
by the bureau from these sources in order to 
facilitate the training of those whom the 
regulations did not afford aid for subsistence 

A duplicate of the accepted registratioi: 
form is sent to one of the eight branch offices, 
if the information submitted indicates that 
the applicant is eligible. Requirements for 
eligibility are too numerous to be mentioned 
and are covered by a manual for case workers 
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in the bureau. There are, however, certain 
types of cases that are not accepted for service. 
Persons who have the following types or de- 
grees of handicaps are not considered for 
vocational rehabilitation: 


a. Persons requiring permanent custodial care. 

b. Epileptics. 

c. Persons who are feeble-minded or have mental 
disorders. 

d. Persons whose probable earning capacity after 
service does not appear to justify the expense involved. 

e. Persons whose mental attitudes are unfavorable. 

f. Persons with record of repeated serious delin- 
quency. 

g. Home-bound and bedridden persons unless 
they show unusual ability which may enable them to 
become self-supporting. 

hk. Persons affected with advanced form of heart 
disease, diabetes, tuberculosis, rheumatism, and 
other progressive disabling diseases. 


An agent is assigned to make a plan for 
rehabilitation by inquiring into the employ- 
ment possibilities, training needs, and all 
other facts that may be of importance in pre- 
paring the person for return to employment. 
Because of the individuality of each situation, 
it is planned with the person to take advan- 
tage of everything that is favorable. 


How Handicapped Are Rehabilitated 


The term “‘rehabilitation” includes all prep- 
aration thought to be necessary, and 3 
months of successful work after beginning 
employment. The bureau’s services are of 
four different types: 


1. Arrangements are made, when necessary and 
possible, for needed medical and other kinds of cor- 
rective treatment. Since funds are not used for this 
purpose, cooperation of State and State-aided 
hospitals is enlisted. 

2. Artificial appliances may be furnished at cost 
upon generous terms of payment. If the person is 
unable to pay for them, they may be furnished by the 
bureau. The liberalized Workmen’s Compensation 
Law of 1937 provides for artificial appliances as a 
part of compensation. 

The inclusion of this most recent provision will be a 
great aid to the bureau in its work. 


3. Training in almost any field of practical effort 
or academic training in public or private institutions 
may be made available. Professional training in 
colleges as well as vocational work in commercial, 
industrial, and agricultural fields are included in 
programs now being followed, when suited to the 
needs of the individuals. 

4. After cases have been retrained and a limited 
degree of employability established, the employment 
offices are then called on to assist in finding job oppor- 
tunities. Studies also have been made of occupations 
in industries where handicapped persons are as use- 
ful as normal workers. After employment has been 
obtained and 3 months of successful work has been 
completed, the bureau considers the person rehabili- 
tated. Social-service attention is given before, dur- 
ing, and after rehabilitation. 


Other Duties of the Bureau 


The bureau also aids in the placement in 
employment of persons who are handicapped 
but not registered for rehabilitation. Many 
of these persons are sensitive about their dis- 
abilities, which are often minor ones; medical 
advice has sometimes been obtained before a 
definite kind of employment is recommended. 

In connection with benefits of workmen’s 
compensation, persons sometimes request a 
lump-sum payment of all or part of the 
amounts that are due them, and which are 
generally paid over a period of time in the 
same way as wages. Since these funds may 
be important in rehabilitating persons, the 
bureau investigates these cases and advises 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board whether 
it would be desirable to grant the request. 
Lump sums may make investments possible 
and solve the problem in some instances. 

The handling of such cases has long passed 
the experimental state, and the restoration 
of one individual alone so that he may meet 
his social and financial obligations in the com- 
munity well warrants our sincere and whole- 
hearted efforts, the expense that may be in- 
volved, and the highest degree of mutual 
cooperation with the Bureau of Rehabilita- 
tion. 


Placement of handicapped workers is a responsibility of every office of the Employment Service. In the 
light of disabilities, the placement officer must see abilities. With intelligent guidance, most handicapped 
workers can be directed into vocational activities which they are thoroughly capable of carrying on as well as 
anyone, but it is necessary to deal with each situation on an individual basis.—News Bulletin, No. 78, Virginia 


State Employment Service, July 15, 1938. 
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Private Placements Predominate in August 


EPORTS from the State Employment Serv- 
Rix: for the month of August 1938 show 
that August operations reflected the most fav- 
orable employment trends since 1937. Over 
two-thirds of the 265,975 jobs that were filled 
during the month were in private industry. 
For the first time in Employment Service his- 
tory private placements in August exceeded 
those recorded for May, the usual seasonal 
peak. 

The volume of current applications showed 
the first notable decline since the fall season 
of 1937; total applications fell to 1,127,710, 
the lowest point of the year. The active file 
was virtually unchanged from the July 1938 
figure of 8,081,626. 

Improvement in placements was general 
throughout the United States. Private place- 
ments increased in 31 States, new applications 
decreased in 38 States, and the active file de- 
creased in 31 States. 

The 265,975 placements represented a gain 
of 5.2 percent in daily rate over July and in- 
cluded 189,987 private placements. This 
figure is a gain of 9.4 percent in daily rate of 
private placements. The greatest increase 
was reported for regular jobs with a total of 
93,926 placements, which was 18.2 percent 
higher than the July figure. August 1938 
private placements were 16.7 percent less 
than in August 1937, but were 45.6 percent 
higher than in August 1936. Men were 
placed in 107,859 private jobs and women in 
82,128 private jobs. Public placements 
numbered 75,988. 

Corresponding to the increase in place- 
ments, current applications dropped to 1,- 
127,710, 18.1 percent lower in daily volume 
from July. Normally, no seasonal decrease 
occurs at this time. New applications de- 
clined 20.5 percent in daily rate from the 
July figure, to a total of 622,679; and re- 
newals were 14.8 percent lower in daily rate 





to a total of 505,031 for the month. Over 
three-fourths of all applications in August 
were from men. 

There was practically no change from July 
1938 in the active file, which at the end of 
August totaled 8,121,410. Over 11,110,960 
personal visits were received in the 1,616 offi- 
ces and 1,868 itinerant points of the Employ- 
ment Service during August. 

In August occurred a reduction of the num- 
ber of veterans seeking jobs through the Em- 
ployment Service. At the end of the month, 
425,388 war veterans were actively registered. 
Jobs were found for 12,619 veterans during 
the month. 


TaBLe 1.—Summary of Operations of United 
States Employment Service, August 1938 














Percent of change from— 
Activity Number 
July | August | August 
1938! 1937 1936 
Total applications...___- 1,127,710 | —18.1 | +83.6 +39. 3 
New applications....| 622,679 | —20.5 |+119.6 +61.7 
Renewals........... 505,031 | —14.8 | +52.7 +18.9 
Total placements_....... 265, 975 +5.2 |) —25.7 —39.0 
re 189, 987 +9.4 | —16.7 +45.6 
Cy 75, 988 —4.1 | —41.5 —75.2 
Active file (month end)--}8, 121, 410 +0.4 | +67.2 +18.8 

















1 Adjusted for number of working days in months. 


TABLE 2.—Summary of Veterans’ Activities, 
August 1938 














Percent of change from— 
Activity Number 
July August | August 
1938! 1937 1936 
Total applications_....._.- 48, 044 —8.7 | +55.6 +12.1 
New applications_..._- 19,607 | —16.2 |+107.3 +38.6 
ee ee 28, 437 —2.6 | +32.8 —1.0 
Total placements.......-.- 12, 619 —3.6 | —36.0 —54.3 
So ee ee 7,076 —1.8 | —28.7 +29.5 
a SE 5, 543 —5.7 | —43.5 —74.9 
Active file (month end)---./425, 388 —2.2 | +63.5 +13. 3 

















1 Adjusted for number of working days in months. 
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Taste 3—Operations of United States Employment Service, August 1938 
TOTAL 
Placements Applications 
Private Field New Active P 1 
—_ ‘ie file, " ersona’ 
ate | ph ters Regular| Public | Y#t® | Total peo 31, 1938 | visite 
Number li (over 1 Number Het 
July 1 month) July! 

United States....|265, 975 |189, 987 +9 | 93,926 | 75,988 |144, 074 |1, 127,710 |622, 679 —21 |8, 121,410 /|11, 110, 969 
New England_.....---.- 10, 641 Ty Far —6| 5,178 2, 914 6, 094 59, 284 | 34,479 -19 714, 657 | 1,020,072 
SO 2, 495 1, 496 +4 1, 189 999 1, 487 8, 802 3, 263 —21 38, 904 72, 994 
New Hampshire....| 1, 535 1, 209 —21 649 326 831 5, 389 1, 575 —30 34, 256 44, 626 
Vermont.......... 950 586 —16 369 364 258 3, 064 1, 210 —24 15, 426 17, 100 
Massachusetts --.--- 1, 862 1, 427 +15 1, 016 435 1, 502 21, 880 | 15, 334 —13 366, 866 517, 286 
Rhode Island....-.- 817 690 +1 500 127 417 7, 356 5, 584 —12 88, 137 117, 751 
Connecticut....-.- 2, 982 2, 319 —12 1, 455 663 1, 599 12, 793 7, 513 —30 171, 068 250, 315 
Middle Atlantic__.__--- 26, 993 | 22, 630 +2 | 11,256] 4, 363 | 10,439 165, 805 }111, 800 —34 |2,277,922 | 3, 142,612 
New York_..------ 11, 532 | 10,692 —3 4,951 840 1, 725 46, 586 | 36, 858 —54 | 669,210 | 1, 987, 964 
New Jersey_.__---- 4,796 | 4,539 +24 2, 195 257 | 4,009 27, 354 | 12,072 —-19 241, 757 76, 425 
Pennsylvania. _..-- 10, 665 7, 399 0; 4,110 | 3,266] 4,705 91, 865 | 62, 870 —15 {1, 366,955 | 1,078, 223 
East North Central____. 40, 172 | 31,759 +16 | 17,271 | 8,413 | 27,298 | 281,076 |159, 951 —30 |1, 774, 838 | 2, 294, 324 
a ee 8, 295 6, 339 +9 3, 157 1,956 | 8, 896 48, 982 | 24, 937 —25 464, 938 213, 416 
ON 6,289 | 5,935 +44 | 4,161 354 3, 572 58, 287 | 39,010 +40 | 236, 107 539, 845 
CS eee 12, 761 | 10, 825 +12 4, 842 1,936 | 7,152 53, 604 | 22, 443 —20 337, 218 173, 203 
Dichigan.....<cse 5, 001 3, 479 +23 2, 297 1, 522 4, 337 81, 355 | 60, 491 —50 595,678 | 1, 154, 873 
Wisconsin__.....-- 7,826 | 5,181 +5 2, 814 2, 645 3, 341 38, 848 | 13,070 —26 140, 897 212, 987 
West North Central._--| 35,415 | 22, 739 —6 | 8,526 | 12,676 | 17,601 103, 543 | 46, 882 —2 684, 554 510, 195 
Minnesota_..-..--- 6, 277 4, 956 —24 2, 294 1, 321 6, 892 19, 802 8, 625 —22 198, 407 158, 266 
DR deccesaube 7,776 3, 952 —18 1, 527 3, 824 3, 217 20, 947 | 9,232 —2 95, 404 165, 944 
Missouri. 5......5- 3, 263 2, 551 —7 1, 387 712 2, 178 27,576 | 14, 173 -1 216, 998 73, 897 
North Dakota--._-- 9,178 8, 369 +60 | 2,067 809 1, 178 9,960 | 4,876 +16 26, 043 32, 883 
South Dakota_.--- 1, 830 752 —35 303 1,078 712 3, 861 1, 270 —24 37, 855 14, 564 
Nebraska........... 4, O45 1, 183 —45 548 2, 862 2, 368 9, 236 3, 895 +17 51, 639 35, 843 
ee ees 3, 046 976 —32 400 | 2,070 1, 056 12, 161 4, 811 +23 58, 208 28, 798 
South Atlantic_.....__- 40, 532 | 25, 759 +55 | 16,657 | 14,773 | 14,008 146, 206 | 82, 939 —10 | 915,945 | 1, 252, 533 
Ce, ae 1, 475 1, 080 +22 315 395 247 3, 162 1, 264 —25 14, 524 11, 460 
Maryland._.......- a 97 2, 245 —10 1, 218 732 1, 498 16, 956 7,914 —-15 66, 154 197, 513 
District of Columbia} 2, 291 2, 214 +18 984 77 429 8, 785 4, 560 —24 49, 149 79, 363 
ae 7,050 | 4, 147 +62 3, 481 2, 903 2, 434 22, 556 | 11, 703 —5 89, 505 148, 511 
West Virginia_...-- 4, 194 2, 366 +74 1, 636 1, 828 2, 129 16, 663 9, 049 —25 192, 899 273, 028 
North Carolina_...} 12, 290 9, 501 +95 7, 164 2, 789 2, 274 32, 006 | 19, 278 +4 160, 854 380, 197 
South Carolina_.--- 2, 595 1 277 +78 886 1, 318 1, 464 17,991 | 11, 236 +10 100, 599 89, 162 
re 6,077 | 2,929 +63 973 3, 148 3, 375 19, 277 | 11,600 —23 141, 245 50, 884 
PION cians haciwd 1, 583 Oixascces 0 1, 583 158 8,810 | 6, 335 —5 101, 016 22, 415 
East South Central_..-- 17, 624 8, 331 +20 | 6,024] 9,293 4, 874 83, 688 | 50, 257 -—7 547, 671 616, 259 
Mentucky......... 1, 791 834 +15 358 957 583 13, 940 7,952 -17 120, 827 30, 606 
Tennessee_........ 4,700 | 2,374 —2 1, 663 2, 326 1, 831 13, 931 9, 157 —22 166, 586 228, 994 
Alabame........<< 5, 190 3, 461 +136 | 2,862 1, 729 1, 380 24,713 | 13,114 -17 177, 050 215, 555 
Mississippi. .-...-- 5, 943 1, 662 —29 1, 141 4, 281 1, 080 31, 104 | 20,034 +19 83, 208 141, 104 
West South Central....| 43, 373 | 33, 780 +2 | 11,657 9,593 | 34, 544 131, 281 | 63, 480 +1 474, 994 972, 684 
Avbatete. 2.50655. 2, 920 2, 387 +4 642 533 2, 342 8, 823 4, 068 +7 69, 020 24, 821 
Loeuwiens...<....<. 2, 720 2, 208 +3 1, 429 512 1, 835 25, 223 | 11, 315 —31 118, 811 151, 954 
Oklahoma......... 2, 830 1, 523 —25 521 1, 307 1, 303 13, 962 6, 937 +27 36, 117 53, 621 
Cr 34, 903 | 27, 662 +4 9, 065 7,241 | 29, 064 83,273 | 41, 160 +10 251, 046 742, 288 
POMBE s Se cncicoctans 20, 933 | 14.870 +12 6, 511 6, 063 9, 708 48, 440 | 19, 208 —12 199, 540 266, 514 
Montena.......... 3, 709 2, 249 +35 1, 250 1,460 | 2,241 4, 681 1,692 —53 35, 196 34, 789 
SNES: adcis actswad 2, 724 1, 569 —13 618 1, 155 1, 641 9, 160 2, 935 +32 11, 743 28, 942 
Wyoming....---.-.- 1, 527 698 +2 424 829 353 3, 504 1,026 —2 7,058 15, 695 
ee 6, 816 5, 729 +4 1, 351 1, 087 2, 618 12,026 | 4,281 —16 53, 225 60, 206 
New Mexico.._---- 1, 567 1, 168 +139 698 399 1, 342 5, 033 2, 824 —6 35, 450 25, 040 
RINE ccctaccwns 1, 692 1, 386 +59 1, 005 306 488 5,175 2, 735 —24 29, 193 47,411 
i 1, 933 1, 482 +3 812 451 485 6, 738 2, 880 at | 24, 020 44, 595 
re 965 589 —24 353 376 540 2, 123 835 +16 3, 655 9, 836 
PRR acivescccuses 29, 235 | 21, 986 +2 | 10,690 7,249 | 19, 258 107, 339 | 52, 877 —16 523, 733 | 1,029, 746 
Washington.._..-.- 2, 545 1,770 -29 607 775 Zz, 357 12,589 | 6, 124 —8 118, 085 69, 281 
oe eee 5, 667 3, 260 +10 2, 225 2, 407 2, 037 10, 485 6, 025 —23 90, 546 138, 358 
California......... 21,023 | 16, 956 +6 7,858 | 4,067 | 14, 864 84, 265 | 40, 728 —16 315, 102 822, 107 
re 246 197 +28 105 49 162 320 178 +25 1, 169 2, 553 
WNMM ioe ea erte einai 811 209 —25 51 602 88 728 628 —51 6, 387 3,477 

' Adjusted for number of working days in months, 
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TABLE 4.—Operations of United States Employment Service, August, 1938 
VETERANS 
Placements Applications 
Private New . 
Division and State oe 
Total Percent | Regular | Public | Total cereus | 51, toae 
Number om (over 1] Number “i 
July! month) July 1 
Se ee ee re 12, 619 7, 076 —2 2, 359 5,543 | 48,044 | 19,607 —16 | 425, 388 
OS eee 434 224 —3 109 210 2, 465 1,117 —16 38, 383 
Se ee eee 98 43 +87 22 55 409 101 —2 2, 410 
gS ae 88 53 —20 16 35 301 61 —13 1, 912 
CC aT ae ea ne 27 10 —47 6 17 99 31 —39 677 
ee 74 38 +6 26 36 985 585 -15 22, 482 
LL SS ee eee 16 13 —38 2 3 193 111 -9 3, 546 
ee ee ee 131 67 +2 37 64 478 228 —21 7, 356 
ee ee 916 566 —12 216 350 5, 433 2, 901 —16 93, 852 
ke, SE 311 264 +5 65 47 762 530 —46 21, 713 
ee 157 98 +17 50 59 1, 116 334 5 11, 924 
Ee A 448 204 —33 101 244 3, 555 2, 037 4 60, 215 
ee | 1, 822 1, 080 +15 398 742 | 12,110 5, 125 —33 | 107,616 
i iiokie best ctetieenccee meses 461 228 +10 70 233 2, 360 931 —35 30, 419 
IN lis ie ic ted 169 150 +18 67 19 2, 096 4,122 +3 13, 904 
DONO its ck natnictecesrinie 561 421 +17 124 ~140 2, 606 738 —19 21, 489 
Ea a ee 222 122 +51 73 100 2,771 1,775 —47 32, 468 
oo eee 2 409 159 —1 64 250 2, 277 559 —35 9, 336 
West North Central. ......-.-..._.... 2, 038 1,050 —14 251 988 5, 214 1, 806 +12 46, 599 
S| ea eee E 265 168 —36 68 97 939 297 —24 13, 695 
a 785 377 —7 73 408 1, 138 375 +20 6, 159 
cc ee D, 147 105 +25 32 42 1,612 672 +20 15, 921 
UE ON te 274 227 +32 47 47 257 87 —4 1, 256 
eS en ee eet 127 44 —39 9 83 186 27 —18 2, 316 
Ee nee eee | 200 53 —60 11 147 424 152 +30 3, 370 
eee 240 76 —20 11 164 658 196 +90 3, 882 
OO 1, 340 586 +5 267 754 5, 135 2,077 —17 41, 202 
SS Eee ee ee ee 41 19 —30 7 22 101 28 —46 831 
oS ere 145 82 —22 31 63 858 233 —2 3, 450 
District of Columbia__.....-.-___- 74 59 —16 14 15 450 197 —25 3, 397 
Ee Oo ee eee EN 234 91 +1 59 143 711 284 8 3, 624 
NE WIR pi cic eee! 223 94 +124 60 129 645 246 —30 8, 576 
cece de ee 234 ft er 49 132 831 338 -12 4, 588 
een 96 44 +52 25 52 538 254 +2 3, 871 
ae a ee 213 95 +3 22 118 599 252 —31 6, 091 
Lo! ee ee eee 80 0 0 0 80 402 245 —17 6, 774 
East South Central... ............... 695 228 +44 130 467 2, 890 1, 300 —5 25, 958 
oS RE eee eee eee 116 34 +55 10 82 750 225 —3 7, 166 
See ere 224 50 +39 18 174 523 322 —13 8, 642 
eee ee 194 97 +131 71 97 891 314 —27 7, 728 
OS ee ee, 161 47 —19 31 114 726 439 +30 2, 422 
i ee 2, 038 1, 412 —15 345 626 5, 283 1, 880 +1 22, 836 
eee eee 106 73 —6 8 33 370 112 -19 3, 663 
LS Eee eee 76 47 —29 25 29 996 308 -9 5, 252 
RN i ecicic in wiwilotancce 149 81 —55 12 68 717 293 +24 2, 788 ] 
ee es pees ae eee 1, 707 1, 211 —10 300 496 3, 200 1, 167 +2 11, 133 
ON ek 1, 283 704 +14 257 579 2, 744 757 —18 12, 179 
DR hie crib koe aco. 274 130 +8 78 144 315 84 —63 2, 302 
BD ric ceicienncakconcicnkances 240 97 +4 22 143 572 140 +31 719 
i ts 92 27 —10 16 65 223 48 +9 451 
Se eee 353 258 +14 38 95 622 147 —18 3, 092 
ce eae 60 35 +169 16 25 222 97 +29 2, 215 
a ene 104 78 +105 43 26 297 140 —10 1, 682 
LS EE ees Oe 99 45 —13 29 54 375 71 —33 1, 481 
SE eee eee COR Tene eee 61 34 —24 15 27 118 30 +43 237 
NE re eke es ad cccccncne 2, 021 1, 222 +5 385 799 6, 736 2, 617 -1 36, 228 
ere eee 220 128 -—10 27 92 690 202 -19 9, 095 
1 eee eee 403 181 +4 104 222 547 187 —20 5, 581 
a ane 1, 398 913 +8 254 485 5, 499 2, 228 +3 21, 552 
NR i ie 8 4 0 1 + 12 9 +13 177 
OS ees 24 LD Sapo: 0 24 22 18 —80 458 
1 Adjusted for number of working days in months. 3 Estimated. 
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